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THE ALDINE. 



THE SONG OR WOOD-THRUSH. 

The simple mention of this thrush's name is as full 
of suggestion of the woods as a volume by Thoreau, 
or a poem by Bryant. It conjures up, in the mind of 
one well taught by experiences of the forest, de- 
lightful, vivid visions of dream)^ days and mellow 
evenings, when the winds wafted noiselessly on their 
mysterious ways, and the waters rippled, rather than 
rushed, over their stony courses. 

A dweller in the quiet glens of the farm countries, 
and on the retired hill-sides of wilder regions, the 
song-thrush is usually an unseen singer — known 
rather by his songs than by his corporeal presence. 
His notes seem notes beyond the voice of birds — 
they ring so clear, and full, and true — like, but twenty 
times more musical than, the notes of a German 
flute in master hands. 

Words cannot well describe sounds, and it is only 
by hearing that it is possible to appreciate the won- 
derful quality and volume of this bird's voice, with 
its capacity for modulation equaling that of a mezzo 
sopra?io of the greatest compass and highest culture. 
Well named Melodus, he certainly stands the first of 
feathered singers. The mocking-bird has more of 
the imitative talent common to all the thrush family ; 
the song-sparrow, more variety ; the bob-o-link, the 
canary, the skylark, and the nightingale of Europe, 
more florid execu- 
tion ; the meadow- 
larks, who are to 
be ranked among 
our sweetest sing- 
ers, have, perhaps, 
the same simplic- 
ity and finish in 
singing : but for 
purity of feeling, 
tone, and color in 
voice, the song- 
thrush stands pre- 
eminent over all 
other song-birds. 
Alfred B. Street, 
in his poem of 
" The Cataract," 
calls him the Sar- 
anac nightingale. 

" The song of 
the wood-thrush," 
says Audubon, 
" although corn- 
posed of but few 
notes, is so pow- 
erful, clear, dis- 
tinct and mellow, 
that it is imposs- 
ible for any per- 
son to hear it with- 
out being struck 
by the effect it 
produces on the 

mind. I do not know to what instrumental sounds I 
can compare these notes, for I really know of none 
so melodious and harmonical. They gradually rise 
in strength and then fall in gentle cadence, becom- 
ing at length so low as to be scarcely audible." 

" With the dawn of the succeeding morning," says 
Alexander Wilson, "mounting to the top of some tall 
tree that rises from a low thick-shaded part of the 
woods, he pipes his few, but clear and musical notes, 
in a kind of ecstasy; the prelude, or symphony to 
which strongly resembles the double tongueing of a 
German flute, and sometimes the tinkling of a small 
bell. The whole song consists of five or six parts, 
the last note of each of which is in such a tone as to 
leave the conclusion evidently suspended ; the finale 
is finely managed, and with such cnarming effect as 
to soothe and tranquilize the mind, and to seem 
sweeter and mellower at each successive repetition. 

" Rival songsters of the same species challenge each 
other from different parts of the wood, seeming to 
vie for softer tones and more exquisite responses. 
* * * Even in dark, wet, and gloomy weather, 
when scarce a single chirp is heard from any other 
bird, the clear notes of the wood-thrush thrill through 
the drooping woods, from morning to night ; and it 
may truly be said that the sadder the day the sweeter 
is his song." 

Although not very often seen, on account of their 
preference for shadowy places, they are not to be re- 
garded as particularly shy birds ; for I have known 
them to construct their nests under mv window in 



more than one instance. They are, moreover, pos- 
sessed of a very great share of intelligence, and soon 
discover when they are being watched or pursued, 
and then fly off in long flights, just skimming the 
surface of the ground to avoid being seen ; and will 
often return to a convenient post of observation after 
having made a circuit of the grove. When their nests 
are approached they usually remain quiet, hiding near 
at hand, and only giving their peculiar note or 
" chuck " of alarm when they find their homes ac- 
tually discovered. It is not their way to make further 
demonstrations, but they watch the intruder narrowly, 
with an uneasy, doubtful air. 

The careless descriptions of the earlier ornitholo- 
gists, like Gmelin and Swainson — some of whom, it 
must be allowed, had only very imperfect opportu- 
nities to observe, have made considerable confusion 
in the classification of the thrushes. The tawny- 
thrush {Turdus Wilsonii), the hermit-thrush {Turdus 
Solitaries), and the wood-thrush {Turdus Melodus) 
have all been confounded, each with the other, and 
with some of the smaller species. There is, however, 
a distinguishing characteristic in the ground color of 
their spotted breasts. It is pure white in the song- 
thrush, tawny in the hermit-thrush, and cream color 
in the Wilson's thrush. Neither of the others are 
fine songsters, and the size varies in all three ; the 
tawny, or Wilson's thrush, being ten inches in 




THE SONG OR WOOD-THRUSH. — Gilbert Burling. 

length, the wood-thrush seven, and the hermit eight 
inches long. The habits of all these varieties, their 
food, and the mode of constructing their nests, are 
very similar. 

It has been observed that they are not gregarious, 
and that more than two are seldom seen associating 
together, although there may be dozens, at times in 
the spring and autumn, feeding about the same piece 
of woods. 

I have never seen the eggs either of the Wilson's 
or the hermit-thrushes, but frequently those of the 
wood-thrush. They are of a uniform light blue color, 
and are without spots. Wilson says the hermit's 
eggs are " of a pale greenish blue, marked with specks 
and blotches of olive, particularly at the great end." 
He also says that their nests are much more carefully 
and neatly .built than the wood-thrushes' nests. I 
find no mention by him of the eggs of his tawny- 
thrush — indeed, he believes them to breed to the 
northward, and says he never found a nest of the 
species. The wood-thrushes build in most exposed 
situations — in the forks of the horizontal branches of 
small trees, and construct their nests loosely of dead 
leaves, roots and mud, so badly put together that one 
wonders how they can resist even a single storm. 
They do not, like many birds, repair them for the 
hatching of a second brood, but build another near 
at hand, or in the same tree. 

They are very active birds, and possess remarkable 
strength of limb, and speed in flying. The rapidity 
with which they twist in and out among the many- 



branched thickets, with easy, graceful, curving mo- 
tions, is not the least of their beauties ; on the ground, 
too, they are grace itself. Fairies could not run more 
lightly, and doubtless could not make such prodigious 
jumps as these fellows do. Their action in running 
along a limb, from end to end, is also exceedingly 
pretty — they do it so trippingly, in a way peculiar to 
them, and to one or two of the small wag-tail thrushes. 

Audubon remarks that they " perform their mi- 
grations during the day, gliding swiftly through the 
woods, without appearing in the open country." 

They are first seen among us in the spring, about 
the last of April, and retire early in the autumn, to 
be followed by the rest cf the tribe ; the hermits 
being the last of the brown-backed thrushes to go 
southward. — Gilbert Burling. 

BARBARA UTTMANN. 

• Almost three hundred years ago a woman died in 
the little village of Annaberg, among the Erz Moun- 
tains, that part of the Carpathian chain lying be- 
tween Vienna and Breslau, whose name has ever 
since been held in grateful remembrance by the 
people of that region. 

Barbara Uttmann was born in 1514, in Elterlein, a 
small town near the place where she lived, and 
worked, and died. Her family, originally from Nu- 
remberg, appear 
to have been gift- 
ed with special 
skill for all kinds 
of artistic handi- 
work, and Barbara 
very early in life 
developed an un- 
common'talent for 
embroidery, and a 
few other dainty 
employments in 
which ladies of 
the higher classes 
spent their leisure 
hours. One of the 
favorite occupa- 
tions of these fair- 
fingered women 
was the working 
of lace, their re- 
ligion finding use 
for the results of 
their industry as 
a trimming for the 
robes and other 
vestments of the 
church. Barbara 
devoted herself 
especially to this 
branch of fancy- 
work, and she was 
soon able not only 
to embroider with 
thread upon plain lace, but to make the very lace 
itself with the pattern wrought in with the threads. 
It is said that the art of manufacturing pillow lace 
was taught to Barbara by some emigrants from the 
Low Countries, who had been driven to flee from 
their native land by the cruelty and oppression or 
the Duke of Alva. Certain it is, that on the day of 
her marriage with Christoph Uttmann, in 1535, she 
presented her bridegroom with a rich lace collar, 
such as was worn by gentlemen of that period, her 
own handiwork, and the first specimen of genuine 
bobbinet lace ever made in the Erz Mountains. 

After over twenty years of married life Barbara 
Uttmann was left a widow, and having become very 
skilful in the manufacture of various kinds of lace, 
she devoted herself exclusively to teaching the occu- 
pation to the poor people of Annaberg, encouraging 
them by her own example, as she herself worked in- 
dustriously, and made a handsome income by the 
sale of the delicate fabrics which grew rapidly under 
her fingers. 

The manner of working differed slightly from that 
practised in Belgium and the Low Countries. The 
pillow used in the Erz Mountains was round, about 
two feet long and eight or ten inches through. It 
was swung on a frame, which could be placed before 
the work-woman in a convenient position. The pat- 
tern for the lace was printed on white paper, which 
was fastened securely around the centre of the pillow. 
The threads were wound on long slender bobbins, 
the smallest number ever used being five, but in the 
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hands of very skilful workers as many as fifty were 
often employed to weave very intricate patterns. 
The pins were stuck in the pillow as indicated by the 
design, and the fair hands of the lace-maker played 
skilfully and rapidly with the bobbins, weaving the 
delicate, material with great precision. Much has 
been written of the poetry of the motion of dainty 
fingers wandering over the strings of the harp or 
touching the ivory keys of the piano, and surely the 
fame of the fair lace-maker should not be counted 
less, who, with graceful and rapid fingering, produces 
such wondrous fabrics of gossamer airiness. 

After the death of Barbara Uttmann, iiv 1575, the 
legacy she had bequeathed to her countrywomen was 
spread far and wide through the mountains and be- 
came the support of many peasant families. 

A demand for these laces speedily grew up through 
the large number of foreign merchants and business 
men who had been drawn to the mountains by the 
extensive mining interest, and, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a weekly lace-market was es- 
' tablished at Annaberg, and the number of workers in 
the surrounding country increased to over ten thou- 
sand. 

In this way Barbara Uttmann, long after her death, 
gave prosperity and domestic comfort to thousands 
of families,: and fairly won for herself the name by 
which she was long known among the people — that 
of the Fairy Godmother of the Erz Mountains. 

But those times are passing away. Machine lace, 
which has been brought to such perfection in Eng- 
land, has made sad inroads upon the legacy of Barbara 
Uttmann. The best workwoman is now scarcely able 
to keep herself above starvation. 

It is' related of a poor old woman bringing her bit 
of ' lace to the weekly market, that, when asked how 
much she could earn in a day, she replied, " Sixpence. 
No more. But," she added with a flash of pride in 
her grey eyes, "my sister is two years older than I 
am,, and she always earns seven ! Oh, she's an artist, 
sheas ! " 

In' order- to prevent an entire decay of the industry, 
the government has taken the lace-workers of the 
Erz Mountains under its special protection, and has 
■established numerous schools of lace-makings be- 
sides, doing all in its power to keep up the market 
with honest, paying prices. It is still possible that 
with this new impetus the legacy of old Barbara may 
continue to prove a blessing to her country for gener- 
ations to come. ' 

— From the German. 



SONNET. 

" There; are three things that fill my heart with sighs, 

And steep my soul in laughter (when I view 

Fair maiden forms moving like melodies) — 
' Dimples, 'roselips, and eyes of any hue. 

There are three things beneath the blessed skies 

For which I live — black eyes, and brown, and blue : 

I hold them all most dear ; but oh ! black eyes, 

I live and die, and only die for you. 

Of late such eyes looked at me — while I mused, 

At sunset, underneath a shadowy plane, 

In old Bayona nigh the southern sea — 

From a half-open lattice looked at me. 
, I saw no more, only those eyes — confused 

And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain." 

— Alfred Tennyso?i. 



WATER BALLAD. 

" Come hither, gently rowing, 

Come, bear me quickly o'er 
This stream so brightly flowing, 

To yonder woodland shore. 
But vain were my endeavor 

To pay thee, courteous guide ; 
Row on, row on, for ever 

I'd have thee by my side. 

" Good boatman, prithee haste thee, 

I seek my fatherland ! " 
" Say, when I there have placed thee, 

Dare I demand thy hand? " 
" A maiden's head can never 

So hard a point decide ; 
Row on, row on, for ever 

I'd have thee by my side." 

The happy bridal over, 

The wanderer ceased to roam, 
For, seated by her lover, 

The boat became her home ; 
And still they sang together, 

As steering o'er the tide, 
" Row on through wind and weather,' 

For ever by my side." — S. T. Coleridge. 



LITERATURE. 

Some authors commence their career by putting all their goods 
in the shop windows : others do a better business with little or no 
display. We distrust the " sudden making of splendid names " in 
literature; for the names so made seldom endure. Alexander 
Smith and Sydney Dobell rose and fell like rockets ; while Gerald 
Massey twinkled a moment, like the little fire-fly he was, and passed 
away in the darkness. Not so Matthew Arnold, who stole quietly 
into the world of song, and gradually became a Name: and not 
so George Macdonald, whom the critics discovered before he had 
many readers. The author of " Phan tastes," a fairy romance, he 
was also a novelist of remarkable power and pathos, and a poet of 
no mean order. So the critics declared, and their verdict was sus- 
tained by all thoughtful minds after the publication of his novel of 
"Alec Forbes." As simple a story as could be imagined, it laid 
hold of its. readers by virtue of its very simplicity, and took them 
into the homes and hearts of the Scottish people. That Mac- 
donald knew what he wrote about was as evident as that Burns 
knew what he wrote about. Like Burns he comprehended the 
characteristics of his countrymen, and if they do not appear at all 
times lovely in his pages, it is their fault, and not his. What 
Thackeray said of himself might have been said of him — viz., that 
he had no brain above his eyes. He painted what he saw. Not 
like a satirist, or a cynic, but like a wise moralist, who finds the 
"soul of goodness in things evil," and makes us in love with it 
before we are aware. We are better after reading his stories, as 
we are sadder after reading Thackeray's. Such, at least, is the 
impression which "Alec Forbes" and "David Falconer" have 
left upon our minds. 

It is not of Macdonald, the novelist, that we have to speak now, 
however, but of Macdonald, the writer of fairy stories and poems. 
His fairy stories are among the best ever written by an English 
author. Indeed we recall no English author of whom he reminds 
us, except the gifted daughter of Coleridge, beside whose " Phan- 
tasmion " we place his more weird " Phantastes." He has caught 
the spirit of fairy lore as perfectly as Andersen. He is not so fan- 
tastic and grotesque as Andersen, but he is more imaginative and 
poetic. His poetry is fresh, original, and exuberant. There is no 
art, or artifice in it: everything is unstudied, not to say careless: 
but it is so genuine, so earnest, so thoughtful, that we consent to 
overlook its slips among the minor morals of verse. There is a 
good deal of it. A dramatic poem, entitled "Within and Without ;" 
a meditative poem, entitled "The Hidden Life; " a collection en- 
titled " The Gospel Women;" a collection of " Organ Songs," 
and another of "Violin Songs ; " " Songs of Days and Nights ; '" 
"A Book of Dreams; " "Roadside Poems; " " Poems for Chil- 
dren ; " " Parables ; " " Ballads ; " and "Scotch Songs and Bal- 
lads." We like Macdonald's rhymed verse better than his blank 
verse. He has not mastered the intricate laws of blank verse, 
which he writes too easily ; but in the more rigid measures, or what 
are usually considered such, he appears to greater advantage. The 
little songs scattered through his long poems have a fairy-like 
music which is charming. Here is a little song, which is worthy 
of the winter day it celebrates : 

" A morning clear, with frosty light 

' From sunbeams late and low ; 
They shine upon the snow so white, 
And shine back from the snow. 

" Down tusks of ice one drop will go, 

Not fall: at sunny noon 
.'Twill hang a diamond — fade, and grow 

An opal for the moon. 

"And when the bright red sun is low 

Behind the mountain-dome, 
A twilight wind will come and blow 

All round the children's home, 

' ' And puff and waft the powdery snow, 

As feet unseen did pass ; 
But waiting in its bed below 

Green lies the summer grass." - 

And here is a dainty spring song, which sings itself to its own 
music: 

' ' A gentle wind, of western birth 

On some far distant sea, 
Wakes daisies in the wintry earth, 

Wakes hopes in wintry me. 

" The sun is low ; the paths are wet, 

And dance with frolic hail ; 
The trees- — their spring-time is not yet — 

Swing sighing in the gale. 

"Young gleams of sunshine peep and play ; 

Clouds shoulder in between ; 
I scarce believe one coming day 

The earth will all be green. 

" The north wind blows, and blasts, and raves, 

And flaps his snowy wing : 
Back ! toss thy bergs on arctic waves ; 

Thou canst not bar our spring." 

If our readers wish to know more of George Macdonald, we 
commend to their attention an edition of his poetical works and 
fairy tales, of which Messrs. George Routledge & Sons are the 
American publishers. It is a dainty little series of green-and-gold 
volumes, about the size of our favorite blue-and-gold editions, the 
whole being enclosed in a pretty red case, which fully justifies the 
label on the cover — "Works of Fancy and Imagination." 

The earliest and most popular poems the world over have been 
those of which some one person has been the hero. The Iliad is 
the epical history of Achilles, as the Odyssey is the epical history of 
Ulysses ; and the wrath of the one, and the wanderings of the 
other, were current in the Greek world for centuries. They were 
succeeded, in the Roman world, by the "pious ^Eneas," who, 
probably, had several poetic ancestors, such as Macaulay has cele- 
brated in his "Lays." Then came the heroes of romance and 
chivalry — Roland and Oliver and the Cid, Charlemagne and Bar- 
barossc, and King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 

Kings and lords had their minstrels, whose business it was to 
sing the feats of their favorites. At last the people had their sing- 



ers, who warbled ballads like " Chevy Chase," and ditties such 
as poor Ophelia remembered in her madness. Shakspeare and 
Jonson were familiar with them, but they were not good enough 
for the mob of fluent rhymsters who came after. They were good 
enough, however, for Bishop Percy, who rescued them from obliv- 
ion a century or so later : and they were good enough too for the 
new race of poets who were inspired by his " Reliques." A reve- 
lation to Scott, they were the seed-grain of his metrical romances, 
and of the cycle of story-poems to which these gave rise, and of 
which the crowning glory is Tennyson's " Idyls of The King." 

What King Arthur was and is to the English, the Emperor 
Maximilian I. was and is (although in a less degree) to a portion 
of the German-speaking race. The story of his life has been told 
by Anastasius Grwi (Count Von Auersperg) in a series of ballads, 
entitled " The Last Knight ;" of which a translation by Mr. John 
O. Sargent has been published by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. It 
is not a book for the multitude, but a book for scholars and poets, 
who will be transported by it into the Middle Ages ; as they are 
transported into the same period by the romances of Scott. Indeed, 
the life of Maximilian, as depicted by the German poet, is more 
romantic than the life of any of Scott's imaginary personages ; and 
we are obliged to Mr. Sargent for introducing it to us, since it has 
enabled us to add to our knowledge of the poetic heroes of the 
world. 

The poets of England and America have written a great deal 
about the sea, first and last, but few of them have succeeded in 
reproducing the emotion it awakens in the minds of men. Either 
this emotion is so vague that it escapes the grasp of thought, or it 
is so large that thought cannot contain it. Byron gives us glimpses 
of it in the spirited apostrophe to the Mediterranean, at the close 
of the Fourth Canto of " Childe Harold : " 

" Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made : each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone." 

This is elemental, and noble. So is the line in Bryant's " Thana- 
topsis:" 

" Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste." 

The ocean, in its various aspects, is largely handled in the same 
poet's " Hymn of the Sea:" 

" These restless surges eat away the shores 

Of Earth's old continents ; the fertile plain ' 

Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 

And the tide drifts the sea-sand in the streets 

Of the drowned city. Thou, meanwhile, afar 

In the green chambers of the middle sea, 

Where broadest spread the waters and the line 

Sinks deepest, while.no eye beholds thy work, 

Creator ! thou dost teach the coral worm 

To lay his mighty reefs. From age to age 

He builds beneath the waters, till, at last 

His bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 

The long wave rolling from the southern pole 

To break upon Japan." 

The weariness and dreariness of the sea are happily rendered 
in Tennyson's " wandering waves of barren foam." Other felici- 
ties might be hunted up, but these, that are the only ones which 
occur to us, and which bear about the same proportion to the 
volumes of verse that have been written about the sea that a few 
grains of sand do to the sea itself, show how powerless the poets are 
to grapple with it. Whenever they have succeeded it has been 
through the human interest that attaches to it. This exists in the 
ships which are perpetually crossing its bosom — freighted with the 
merchandise of all lands, and with men of all races. It exists, 
also, in the fishermen who put out into its coves and bays, in search 
of " the scaly tenants of the deep ; " and in the sweethearts and 
wives they leave behind, who are supposed, to walk the floor and 
wring their hands, when a storm arises at night, and to hurry down 
to the sands in the morning, to see if the bodies of their dear ones 
have not drifted in. 

" For men must work, and women must weep, — 
And the sooner its over, the sooner to sleep, — 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning." 

The poets are up to this, as what reader of poetry does not 
know? They are at home, too, with the natural history of the 
sea, so to speak — the birds that skim along its waves, the shells 
that strew its beaches, even the stiff dry sedge that grows out along 
its reaches of sand. They make much of these things, and very 
wisely, since the sea itself is too large for them. 

We are reminded of all this by the "Poems" of Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter (Hurd &. Houghton), of which the sea is the chief inspira- 
tion. It seems to have a wonderful attraction for her; and it is 
evident to those who are familiar with it that she has studied its 
minor aspects carefully. What she knows best is the sea, as seen 
from the shore — the margin of the sea, with its rippling, foaming 
billows — its cool, fresh breezes, its sailing white clouds, and its 
flashing, screaming birds. What most affects her is the sea in 
its relation to man, and it is this which she handles with most suc- 
cess. She lacks Art yet ; but she can attain it, we think, by care- 
fully studying the best poets, especially those who have written 
objectively. The best poem in her volume is an objective one, or 
so nearly an objective one that the subjectivity of the writer is 
rather a merit than a defect. Here it is : 

THE SANDPIPER. 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper, and I ; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered drift-wood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide iuns high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 

One little sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 

Scud black and swift across the sky ; — 

Like silent ghosts, in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white light-houses nigh. 
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Almost as far as eye can reach, 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 

As fast we flit along the beach,— 
One little sandpiper and I. 

I watch him as he skims along 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 

Or flash of fluttering drapery : 
He has no thought of any wrong ; 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 

The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly ! 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God's children both, 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 



It is a curious fact in literary history that many American authors 
have made what reputation they have by their worst, and not their 
best, productions. To make much of a reputation now, it is neces- 
sary to make a * 'hit' ' of some sort. One writer happens to hit the pub- 
lic taste at the start, and enters at once upon a prosperous career : 
another finally succeeds, after repeated failures. It is impossible to 
say in advance what will succeed, 
or what will fail, for success here is 
neither a test of merit or of demerit : 
it is the whim of the hour. It is 
safe to say that it generally follows 
anything that is, or pretends to be, 
new. It followed Mr. Whitman's 
"Leaves of Grass," as it follows 
Mr. Miller's "Songs of the Sier- 
ras." It followed Mr. Harte's 
" Truthful James," and it followed 
Mr. Hay's " Little Breeches." We 
intend no disrespect to these gen- 
tlemen, but we think they have 
written better poems than those 
by which they are best known. We 
are sure that Mr. Hay and Mr. 
Harte have done so. We are 
sure, likewise, that Mr. Charles 
Godfrey Leland has done better 
work than his " Breitmann Bal- 
lads," for we have proof of it in 
" The Music-Lesson of Confucius, 
and Other Poems," a dainty little 
book recently published by Messrs. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. The " Breit- 
mann Ballads " made an immense 
hit, why, it is not easy to determine. 
Certainly Mr. Leland had written 
many better things years before 
they appeared. " Meister Karl's 
Sketch Book " was better ; his trans- 
lation of Heine's " Pictures of 
Travel" was better; almost any- 
thing that he had written was bet 
ter than these half German, half 
English, and wholly vulgar comic- 
alities. It was necessary for his 
reputation that he should write 
something that would make us for- 
get them, and we are glad that he 
has done so, for his sake, as well 
as our own. We have read his 
last volume of poems with pleasure. 
They are not great, but they are 
charming. There is a finish about 
them which we did not expect to 
find ; and evidences of scholarly 
reading which are truly delightful. 
" Poems of Perfumes," of which 
there are six, are absolutely unique : 
" Frangipani" and " Sweet Basil" 
are as good as the best episodes 
in " Rogers's Italy," to which, 
indeed, they seem of right to be- 
long. "Legends of the Birds" 
are fully as original, although 
hardly so well wrought out. We 

like, also, "Many in One," especially the second part, which 
is a remarkably clever reproduction of the spirit and manner of 
the old mediaeval ballads. " In the North," and " The World and 
the World," recall the serious little lyrics of Heine: there is a 
flavor like that of Hood's best poetry in " Maiden's Love ; " and a 
touch of the elemental spirituality of Emerson in " A Song With- 
out An End," and "Waking Dreams." Neither of these poems 
are in any sense 'mutations of the authors we have mentioned ; ar 
most they are faintly and agreeably suggestive of them. If Mr. 
Leland's little collection should become popular, we shall have 
more faith in the future of American poetry than we have now. 
Our present amount is considerably less than the Scriptural grain 
of mustard-seed. 

Why the South has produced fewer poets than the North, is a 
question which would be worth considering, if we had the space, 
and if we could answer it without laying ourselves open to the 
charge of sectional prejudice. The popular answer at the North, 
before the war, would have been — slavery, and the popular answer 
at the South would have been — a flat denial of the fact. Poe would 
have declared it a falsehood, coined by Northern critics in the inter- 
est of Northern poetasters, and would have said some smart things 
at the expense of Boston and the Frog pond. He would have 
known better, however, for with all his malice he was a good critic. 
It suited his purpose to praise the poets of the South, as it suited 
his purpose to abuse the poets of the North ; but, at heart, he 
probably thought more of himself than of either. He pretended 
to consider his poems mere trifles, but the pains he took in re- 



writing them refuted that shallow pretense. They were not trifles, 
and he knew it, and they were not poems, and he knew it, if he be- 
lieved his critical canons. Judging him by those canons, Pinckney 
was a better poet than he, and judging Henry Timrod by them he 
was superior to both. We have always regarded Timrod as the 
best Southern poet, and next to Timrod we should place Mr. Paul 
H. Hayne, whose "Legends and Lyrics" have lately been pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott. We have been familiar with 
Mr. Hayne's poetry for ten or fifteen years, and are free to confess 
that it has sometimes disappointed us. We might say that, how- 
ever, of the poetry of every poet, even of Tennyson, who would 
have won no spurs in his " Last Tournament." Mr. Hayne has 
a graceful, poetical mind, which has been trained by careful cul- 
ture. He has the sensibility of a true poet, a happy instinct in the 
selection of many of his subjects, united to a simple method of 
handling them, and a command of fluent, agreeable, and pic- 
turesque language. If he reminds us of any one, it is of Leigh 
Hunt. He has Hunt's fondness for narrative verse, and the same 
easy way of writing it. " Daphles," an old Argive story, the open- 
ing poem in the volume before us, is charmingly told. So is 
" Cambyses and the Macrobian Bow," and "The Wife of Brit- 
tany," which was suggested by the Frankeleine's Tale of Chaucer. 
We like, also, " The Story of Glaucus, the Thessalian," which has 
been told by Professor Lowell, and by Walter Savage Landor, and 
so admirably by the last that there was no occasion to tell it again. 
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" Khrisna and His Three Handmaidens" is not so well done, 
probably because it is in blank verse. Among the lyrical pieces 
we prefer "Under the Pine," a heartfelt, manly dirge in memory 
of Henry Timrod, "In the Mist," "Midnight," "From the 
Woods," "An Anniversary," "Not Dead," "Apart," "Drift- 
ing," and "Will." These show, we think, the varied powers of 
Mr. Hayne at their best. The last, which we take to be a poetical 
portrait of his own son, is a valuable addition to the personal 
poetry of the time. 

There is no such thing as sex in mind, is the cry of many good 
women who try to unsex themselves in the endeavor to be strong 
minded, but the louder the cry the more it fails to convince us. 
They betray themselves in argument, by their want of logic, as 
they betray themselves in men's apparel, by their want of manly 
bearing. Their speeches and books might be given to the world 
as the work of men, but no man in the world, not even their cham- 
pion, John Stuart Mill, would be deceived by the ruse. There is a 
sex in mind, and there ought to be, if men are to love their moth- 
ers, and wives, and daughters ; and if woman should ever succeed 
in unsexing herself, of which we have no fear, she would cease to 
be loved by man. What makes her books read and admired, when 
they are admired, is womanliness, a variable quality, which is as 
unmistakable in George Sand, and Mrs. Browning, as in the latest 
young poetess who may favor us with her effusions. They can no 
more get rid of it than a man can get hold of it. It is in them, 
and it is not in Thackeray or Dickens. Here now is a volume of 
Poems by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), which 



we should know was written by a woman, if the name of John 
Smith, or Thomas Brown, was on the title page. It is womanly in 
its choice of subjects, and in their treatment. These subjects are 
such as lie within the experience and the aspirations of most 
women of culture and refinement. They are not profound, and 
they are not lofty ; they are simple, graceful, and pathetic, appeal- 
ing, for the most part, to the heart rather than to the head. There 
is no straining after effect in them ; the thoughts and feelings with 
which they deal are natural and common, and the diction direct 
and easy. What first strikes us in reading them is absence of the 
romantic element which runs through so much womanly poetry, 
and is at once its charm and its defect ; its charm when the writer 
has mastered it, and its defect when it has mastered the writer. 
"Maud and Madge" is the nearest approach to a romantic poem 
here, but it escapes being one, we hardly know how. "Hilda 
Spinning" impinges a little on the romantic, and is not so good. 
"Agnes," a tender monody over a dead friend, is much better; 
and better still are the ten short poems published together at the 
close, under the general heading, " In Memoriam." These were 
written under the shadow of a real loss, and are genuinely pathetic. 
The sorrow they express is deep, but resigned, as sorrow should be 
— when it can. There are a number of war-poems in the volume, 
of which the best are "A Ballad of Major Anderson," " The Ver- 
mont Volunteers," "Drifted Apart," "The Drummer Boy's Bur- 
ial," u Charley of Malvern Hill," and " The Last of Six." There 
is a pleasant feeling for nature in 
"Over the Wall," "The Pine- 
Trees," "A Picture," "Three 
White Mice," "In the Garden," 
and "My Mocking Bird." The 
general impression which Mrs. 
Dorr's poetry has left upon our 
mind is that of tender interest in 
domestic things — in the walks of 
womanly love, whether they lead to 
the church-door whence the blush- 
ing girl is to issue a happy wife, or 
to the dark and narrow house into 
which her children are to be borne. 
Meditative and serious, it is never 
gloomy, and it possesses the rare 
merit of being free from the fever- 
ish unrest so often a disturbing ele- 
ment in the poetry of women. 

Among the twenty or thirty 
young poets who have appeared 
since the publication of Griswold's 
' ' Poets of America, ' ' not more than 
five or six have contributed any- 
thing of permanent value to the 
stock of American Poetry, and of 
this scanty number not more than 
one-half have yet attained a style 
of their own. Among these last we 
should place Mr. John James Piatt, 
for whom Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton have lately published "Land- 
marks, and other Poems." Mr. 
Piatt made his literary debut about 
ten years ago, in connection with 
Mr. W. D. Howells, in a joint 
volume entitled "Poems by Two 
Friends." There was a similarity 
in the verse of these friendly young 
rivals, as we remember it — a sort 
of reminiscence of the manner of 
Heine. Mr. Piatt has published 
two or three volumes since, and 
each has been a further growth in 
the right direction. He has now 
reached a point where it is safe for 
him to read and admire any poet 
whom he will, for he has reached 
the point where originality begins. 
He has found for himself an un- 
occupied field, which he is culti- 
vating carefully. We do not es- 
teem it as high as he does, per- 
haps, for the ground, though ara- 
ble, is not rich, and its produc- 
tions are necessarily limited. To 
speak less agriculturally, it is the 
ordinary life of the West which 
engages his attention, and the simple incidents which obtain in 
such a life. Mr. Piatt is the poet of the homestead, and the fields. 
He is never tired of them, and those who live in and by them — his 
poetic faith in both being as unshaken as that of Wordsworth. 
We do not share it ourselves, but we respect it, as we respect 
sincerity of any kind. Mr. Piatt believes in common themes, to 
which he generally imparts all the interest of which they are capa- 
ble. They enlist his sympathies, and quicken his fancy. If they 
do not awaken his imagination, it is, we suppose, because they are 
not within themselves imaginative. We question whether any § 
Eastern poet reflects his surroundings with the same faithfulness 
that Mr. Piatt reflects what he sees in the West. The English feel 
his fidelity to nature more deeply than we do, and value it accord- 
ingly. They find in him what they do not find in most of our 
poets — something that is characteristic of America, a growth that is 
native to the soil. It is not so prominent in " Landmarks " as in 
"Western Windows," but it is there, nevertheless. "The Lost 
Farm" is a good example of it, and "Walking to the Station" 
another. What we like best in Mr. Piatt's last volume are not 
such poems as these, but those of a more poetical order, as " The 
Three Work Days," " The New House," "The Chrysalis," "Af- 
terward," " Two Returns," and " In March." These are genuine 
poems, and they add to Mr. Piatt's reputation, which is steadily on 
the increase. 
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